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THE BOSTON “MYSTIC MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHER- 
INE” AND FIVE MORE PANELS BY BARNA SENESE 


OME years ago the Boston Museum, through the generosity of one 

of its patrons, acquired a large Sienese painting, of the fourteenth 
century, representing the Mystic Marriage of Saint Catherine (Fig. 1). 
The authorities of the museum accepted, and seem still to accept the 
attribution of the work to Lippo Memmi. Nevertheless, the painting 
was published a dozen years ago,’ by Count Gnoli, as a work of Barna 
Senese, and this attribution was reiterated by Doctor van Marle in an 
article published last year.” To me this has for long seemed to be the 
correct attribution, and the conviction has been strengthened by time. 

It will be unnecessary to go into the proofs advanced by van Marle 
to connect the Boston panel with the authentic works of the artist in 
the Collegiata at San Gemignano. It is enough to compare the figure 
of the Christ in the Marriage of St. Catherine with the similar figure 
in the Resurrection of Lazarus (Fig. 2) at San Gemignano, to estab- 
lish the common authorship. The impression is fortified by compar- 

1Revue de l’art chretien, 1911, p. 339. 

2Rassegna d’arte senese. Anno. XV, p. 42. 
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ing the tragic figure of the woman in the centre of the Resurrection 
scene with the figure of St. Catherine in the Boston panel. Tricks of 
draughtsmanship, silhouette, drapery handling, indeed all Morellian 
tests support the attribution to a common hand. Perhaps more im- 
portant, the spirit is the same in both works. Dramatic intensity, a 
sense of tragedy, originality of conception, appear in both and are 
characteristic of the artist. Barna, though long neglected and still lit- 
tle known, was one of the most powerful and original Sienese painters 
of the mid-fourteenth century.* Artistically he emerges direct from 
the tradition of Simone Martini, and he may well have been a pupil of 
Lippo Memmi. To his master’s manner, however, he added a skill in 
composition and a dramatic sense learned from Duccio. These qual- 
ities, modified by the painter’s unusual originality, make the Story of 
the Passion at San Gemignano one of the most striking examples of 
dramatic art in the Sienese School. 

Though the Story of the Passion at San Gemignano is extensive 
and authentic, Barna’s panels are rare and much in dispute. Mr. 
Berenson is the most generous critic, giving the artist a Crucifixion in 
the Kaufmann Collection in Berlin, another in the Walters Collection 
in Baltimore, a third in the Johnson Collection in Philadelphia, the 
Christ Bearing the Cross in the Benson Collection in London, two 
Madonnas, one in the Le Mans Museum and one in Mr. Berenson’s 
collection, and a small Madonna, Saints and Angels belonging to Mr. 
Joseph Lindon Smith, of Boston.* Mr. F. Mason Perkins is most con- 
servative, giving the artist only the little known Virgin and Child in 
the church of San Pietro at San Gemignano,’ a Madonna in the church 
of San Francesco at Asciano, there ascribed to Memmi,’ the Christ 
Bearing the Cross of the Benson Collection, and a little Crucifixion in 
the Collection of Sig. Carlo Angeli at Florence.’ To this small list, Dr. 
van Marle added, in his article on the Boston painting, two large pan- 
els, representing Saint Catherine of Alexandria and Galgano, then in 
New York and since acquired by the Copenhagen Museum. 

Of these attributions, the most completely convincing to the writer 

3Barna’s dates are unknown. Vasari says that he “died young” in 1381, from a fall from the 


scaffolding at San Gemignano. This he really contradicts by saying that he was the master of Luca 
di Tommé, who was a mature master in 1355. Barna’s activity probably fell in the middle of the 


century. 
4Catalogue of the Johnson Collection. Vol. I, p. 53. 
5A painting in fresco. 
6This painting was given by Cavalcaselle to Giovanni d’Asciano, the shadowy assistant of Barna 
at S. Gemiguano. 
TRassegna d’Arte Senese. Anno. XIII, p. 115. 
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are the Christ Bearing the Cross of the Benson Collection and the 
Marriage of Saint Catherine, in Boston. To these we should like to 
add five panels in the gallery at Siena. The largest (Fig. 3), No. 108 
in the Catalogue of the Gallery, also represents the Mystic Marriage. 
Even if one were to dispute the attribution of the Boston panel to 
Barna, one would have to acknowledge that the Marriage in Siena and 
the one in Boston are unmistakably by the same hand. Though the 
iconography is entirely different, the spirit is the same. Both have the 
same tragic earnestness, the monumentality and dignity of the follow- 
erof Simone. Study of detail but confirms instinctive convictions. It 
will be enough to call attention to the similarity between the heads of 
the two Saints Catherine, the same shape of nose with its curious high 
light, the same handling of the drapery beneath the right arm and as 
the mantle opens beneath the knee, and the same cuff-like sleeve of 
the overgarment. The Infant Christ of the Boston panel is blood 
brother to Him of the work in Siena. The facile yet virile silhouettes, 
most striking of all, are absolute revelations of the same hand. The 
detail of the crowns of the two Saints Catherine, the flat pattern of the 
Child’s garment in Siena and that of the Child or the Saint Michael in 
Boston, and the similarity between the head of St. Michael in Boston 
and that of the Saint Catherine in Siena add further proofs to assure 
us that our first impression was correct. If the Boston painting is by 
Barna, the painting in Siena must be by him as well. 

Further search, however, reveals the fact that there are at least 
four more panels in the Gallery by the same master. Numbers 85, 86, 
93, and 94, representing respectively Saints John the Baptist, Cather- 
ine of Alexandria, Paul, and John the Evangelist, are from the same 
altarpiece, deposited in the Museum by the Orfanotrofio. The dimen- 
sions and detail of the framework prove the relation, as well as the 
style. Comparing these panels with No. 108° and with the Boston 
Mystic Marriage, it becomes evident that all are by one master. The 
most obvious comparison can be made between panel No. 86, repre- 
senting Saint Catherine (Fig. 4) and the same Saint in the Boston 
panel. The resemblance is even more striking than with the figure in 
the Siena Mystic Marriage. The features are almost identical, so that 
the figures look like twin sisters. Again the tricks of draughtsman- 
ship, such as the handling of the drapery in mantle and sleeve, make 
an absolutely convincing argument for a common authorship. The 
angles and silhouettes of the two figures are the same, and the detail 


8Numbers 86 and 108 were photographed by Mr. Burton of Florence, whose positives we re- 
produce. 
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of the two crowns is even more strikingly similar than it appeared in 
the previous comparison. Since the four panels are from one altar- 
piece, we need look no further than the Saint Catherine to prove that 
all are by Barna. 

There is a temptation to play with the idea that the Mystic Mar- 
riage in Siena, and the four panels were once part of the same altar- 
piece. This is by no means impossible, though the smaller panels were 
deposited in the Gallery by the Orfanotrofio and the Mystic Marriage 
came from the Hospital of Santa Maria della Scala. The Mystic Mar- 
riage has been cut from its frame, but the line of demarcation between 
the gold background and the modern repaint in the upper part of the 
panel, shows that the enframement had the form of a double cusp, 
making a cinquefoil outline which occurs in other examples of four- 
teenth century Sienese painting, but is by no means common. The 
four panels of Saints have precisely this form, with the enframement 
perfectly preserved. 

The dimensions of the Mystic Marriage are 1.04 by 0.74 metres. 
The single panels each measure 0.61 by 0.27. Were all five from the 
same altarpiece, the single figures would have to be restored as in an 
upper row of panels. This is what we should expect from the fact that 
the figures are half length. It is easy to imagine, however, a polyptych 
with the Mystic Marriage in the centre, two panels with full length 
figures to the right and the left, and our four panels in half length 
above these. Then if one were to add the usual panel above the cen- 
tral one, with the figure of Christ, one would have a polyptych which 
would compose perfectly when drawn to the scale of the existing pan- 
els. If such a restoration were justified, our next task would be to 
look for the four full length panels, for the Redentore, and possibly for 
a predella.° Whether such panels will ever be unearthed is highly 
problematical, but meanwhile we can be content with the addition of 
the five paintings to Barna’s still very restricted list. 


9It is by no means impossible that other paintings in the Gallery, still unidentified, may be by 

9 1 . 7 “ 4 *99 . 

Barna. As the writer recollects it, No. 76, a Madonna labelled “manner of Pietro Lorenzetti” 1s 

very suggestive of Barna’s style. The collection in Siena should be studied anew in the light of what 
we are beginning to learn of Barna’s work. 
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MARBLE RELIEFS BY LORENZO VECCHIETTA 


MINENT men are usually one-sided. This general rule is, how- 

ever, not contradicted by the famed versatility of numerous Ren- 
aissance artists. The fact that only in a few cases we have proven 
works by which we can investigate the versatility of these artists causes 
one to doubt whether there really is a possibility of equal talent in all 
lines of art. Works of eminence bear in themselves the principle of self 
preservation and in consequence seldom disappear from the earth. The 
world instinctively feels that masters who do produce works in various 
lines of art are, however, more talented in one special line, and show 
preference for these masterpieces. The succeeding generations are, as 
a result, less interested in other works by these men. How little we 
know of the sculptures by L. B. Alberti the great architect or by Raf- 
fael, and yet they are said to have produced such works. And Michel 
Angelo is known to have wielded the brush in the production of just as 
many works of art as in his use of the chisel, and yet he is known to 
posterity as a sculptor, and it was in sculpture that his art originated. 
It is true that in the second half of the Quattrocento in Florence, Siena 
and elsewhere we find a number of artists who have equally eminent 
places in the history of sculpture as in painting. Perhaps this is due to 
the fact that science treats these two lines separately and differently. 
Artists such as Leonardo in Florence, Nerroccio in Siena, Francia in 
Bologna were first of all pictorial talents, even when they expressed 
themselves in sculpture. Verrocchio and Antonio Pollaiuolo in Flor- 
ence, Vecchietta in Siena were on the other hand more talented as 
sculptors, first of all as bronze sculptors. 

Lorenzo Vecchietta (1412-1480) belongs to the few Renaissance 
artists, who have left evidence of their versatility in proven works. We 
know his bronze, marble, and wood sculptures, his frescoes, his paint- 
ings and miniatures. A comparison of these many works shows too, 
that in one line, that is, in sculpture he produced real masterpieces, and 
that he also had a leaning toward one special kind of sculpture, i. e. 
metal sculpture. 

Why is it that bronze sculpture plays such an important role in 
Italian art in the second half of the Quattrocento, so that all other 
branches of plastic art and even painting were strongly influenced by 
it? An exterior reason: first of all numerous sculptors were trained in 
goldsmith’s craft, and the transition from this art to plastic art in 
bronze was the most obvious. Bronze sculpture, besides, was especial- 
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ly adapted to the expression of the manner of that period, for bronze 
demands a varied treatment of surface according to the light effects 
and a multifold silhouette. This manner which dominated all the art 
of Europe at that time and is known in the history of painting and 
plastic art of the North as the Late Gothic, prefers a rich play of light 
and line, a broken surface, the robes divided into small sections and 
many folds, a twisted position of body and limbs. 

Vecchietta was also a goldsmith by trade. His works in this craft 

- would, no doubt, help to interpret his style as a bronze sculptor, which 
influenced his other plastic works and his paintings. He too was an 
exponent of the Late Gothic, in that he enjoyed a complicated play of 
light and line, over rich robes, and an expressive silhouette as well as 
a restless inner movement within the outline. Therefore, just as with 
Verrocchio and Pollaiuolo, we find in bronze his best and most perfect 
works: the ciborium on the high altar in Siena in the cathedral with 
its more than twenty figures. Vecchietta was in fact a great sculptor 
and produced good works in other materials, in wood (the figures of 
St. Antonio Abbate in the Narni cathedral and St. Bernardino in the 
Museo Nazionale, Florence, in the Throned Madonna in the hands 
of an art dealer) andin marble. A glance at his marble reliefs, which 
are not so well known, will show, how much bronze served as a founda- 
tion for his style, and how well he understood how to adapt it to marble 
and thus produce works of great beauty in this material. 

Two marble reliefs of the Annunciation hitherto unpublished are 
especially important, (figure 1 and2). The noble, slightly melancholic 
types are completely filled with the tender lyric atmosphere of Sienese 
art, and spread out their luxurious robes with such richness and beauty 
that we are reminded of Greek reliefs of the fifth century B. C. In 
fact it is probable that Vecchietta was influenced by classic art, if 
only the late Roman, when he was in Rome in 1464. Soon after 
this it was that these reliefs were probably made. They show a great 
advance over the marble figures by this artist in the Loggia dei 
Nobili in Siena of the year 1458-60. We also see these richly flowing 
robes in his bronze works following this period. Those we know all 
fall within the decade from the end of the sixties to the end of the 
seventies (the ciborium in the Siena cathedral, 1467-72, the relief of 
the Frick collection, New York, 1472, the Resurrected in the Scala, 
Siena, 1477, the tomb of Mariano Socino in the Museo Nazionale, 
Florence about 1470). In spite of the fact that the Annunciation re- 
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this time we find traces of his metal work, a fact which goes to show 
that he had produced works in metal earlier and was also versed in 
goldsmith’s handcraft. The waved and sharp edges in the garments 
and the treatment of the hair, especially the spiral curls of Peter in the 
statues of the Loggia show, for instance, bronze technique. In the 
Annunciation these same spiral curls are repeated in the angel and are 
more decided, the robes too have a bronze quality in the depressions 
and certain sharp edges. Finally we see the metal worker in the preg- 
nant silhouetting and the formation of the halo. 

The Annunciation reliefs, which are correctly attributed to Vecchi- 
etta, no one will doubt, help us to decide on two other marble reliefs, 
one of which only has been attributed to Vecchietta, but even so with 
aquery. One of these reliefs of the Madonna is in the Berlin Museum, 
the other in the Louvre (labelled as “Florentine or Sienese school, sec- 
ond half of fifteenth century”). On the basis of the latter relief, (fig- 
ure 3) which Dr. Bode designates as “Sienese under the influence of 
Donatello” Dr. Schubring constructed his Piccolomini master. As he 
correctly remarks the relief bears the Piccolomini coat of arms and as it 
came from Pienza, the Pius city, was probably ordered by Pope Pius 
II Piccolomini. This Piccolomini master is, however, none other than 
Vecchietta. If we compare the Madonna with the Annunciation relief 
there is no doubt but that here we have the same master. In fact we 
think we have the same model before us, the types are so familiar,— 
that type with the low forehead, the strong curved eyebrows, the large, 
straight nose and the full chin with the broad curved lower cheek line 
—a type which we recognise in Vecchietta’s paintings. The line of the 
back of the neck and the form of the hands and the treatment of the 
hair agrees fully with this type. Especially noticeable is the similar 
arrangement of the head-scarf with a small ribbon falling down over 
the ear; the ribbons which hold the shirt together in front; the girdle, 
which has the same ropelike edging on both sides. In the Annuncia- 
tion angel we also find the same unusual flat hollowed out halo. 

The fact that Vecchietta was connected with Pope Pius II and in 
all probability made the altar picture in the Pienza cathedral for him, 
makes it seem credible that he should also have done the relief. Prob- 
ably he did it about 1461 during his stay in Pienza. The style would 
presume this date: the composition shows strong evidence of Dona- 
tello’s influence, who worked in Siena in 1457. The treatment is 
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harder, the folds of the robes more set than in the works of the second 
half of the 6th decade, that is, in the Annunciation reliefs. 

Although the Louvre relief is by Vecchietta it is not necessary to 
ascribe the other works of the Piccolomini master to him. The theory 
of Dr. Schubring, the meritorious author of the “Sienese sculptors of 
the Quattrocentro” seems to be unfortunate. The other Madonna re- 
liefs which he groups together are imitations of the Louvre relief, which 
evidently was in great favor, for Vecchietta was more famous in his day 
than most of the other Sienese masters. None of these repetitions are 
qualitative as good as the original ; some of them may be from the hand 
of an imitator or perhaps from someone working in Vecchietta’s work- 
shop, others seem to have been done by a Florentine artist under the 
influence of Mino da Fiesole. 

The second Madonna relief in the Berlin Museum, (figure 4) 
which is related to the Annunciation reliefs and which may now with 
all certainty be attributed to Vecchietta, was first ascribed tentatively 
to Vecchietta by Dr. Bode and Miss Schottmiiller, but attributed to 
Francesco di Giorgio by Dr. Schubring. How close the type of the 
Madonna is to that in the Annunciation can be seen better from the 
delicately tinted stucco after this relief in the Berlin Museum, which 
is certainly from Vecchietta’s workshop. Characteristic are the care- 
fully laid and finely distributed garments, which like transparent rivu- 
lets of water trickle down from the head of the Madonna. Scarcely 
any other Sienese sculptor understood so well the arrangement of such 
a full robe. The bronze sculptor we recognize again in the flatly 
pressed folds and the long veil which falls over the shoulder and arm 
as if made from metal. There is also a certain Donatello influence ev- 
ident in the composition, but the passionate character of the Floren- 
tine has here changed to an elegic, soft emotion, which is hidden be- 
hind the carefully calculated surface treatment. 

In his paintings as in his plastic works we find Vecchietta slow in 
emotion but clear in form, his cool temperament is more effective in 
plastic art than in his hard and phlegmatic paintings. 
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FRENCH EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SCULPTURE 
IN THE COLLECTION OF MR. MORTIMER SCHIFF 


HE Collection of Mr. Mortimer Schiff in New York includes a 
number of French statuettes of the eighteenth century of great 
beauty. It was a period of peculiar grace and charm, of amusement 
and of gaiety in which sculptors having abandoned the grandiose con- 
ceptions and the monumental qualities of the Louis XIV period, 
adopted new forms to charm the senses and delight the eyes. This 
new tendency is reflected in all branches of art practiced in France 
about the middle of the eighteenth century and later, and is well illus- 
trated in a number of small statues of fine quality in this collection. 
A few of the best French sculptors of the time are here adequately 
represented. There are works by Pajou, Clodion, Marin, Falconet 
and Houdon, all executed on a small scale but showing them at their 
best. 

Proceeding in a chronological order, there is a pleasing statuette 
of a seated woman by Falconet possibly meant to represent Flore 
(Fig. 1). She is seated in a crouching position, a transparent drapery 
partly covering her body. Her hair is arranged in elaborate curls at- 
tached with ribbons and decorated with roses. In her left hand placed 
against the base on which she is seated, are roses. 

This little statuette is a somewhat changed version of his seated 
“Baigneuse” of which there are many examples in various museums 
and collections. Two of them, in the Maurice Fénaille Collection in 
Paris,’ show many analogies in type and pose with our statuette. 

Another work by Falconet in the Collection is his famous “Baig- 
neuse” in biscuit de Sévres (Fig. 2). It is a reduction of his marble 
statue in the Louvre,” made in 1757 and exhibited in the Salon of the 
same year. This statue immediately became famous and Falconet 
who then was appointed director of the “Manufacture de Sevres” used 
it, with other of his large statues in marble, as models to be reproduced 
on a small scale in the Manufacture. This was the case with his 
“Amour Menacant”, the “Pygmallion”, “L’Amitié au Coeur” and 
others, and this was also, as we said, the case with the famous “Baig- 
neuse” which was copied over and over not only in the “Manufacture 
de Sévres” but also in Berlin where it was known under the name of 
Venus. The example in biscuit de Sevres, here reproduced and for- 


1Reproduced in Louis Réau: “Etienne Maurice Falconet,” p. 240, pl. XX. 
2Reproduced in Louis Réau: “Etienne Maurice Falconet,” p. 194, pl. X. 
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merly in the Euphrussi Collection in Paris, is one of the finest of these 
replicas. The figure is an exact reproduction of the one in the Louvre. 
The “Baigneuse” is seen nude, standing on a low base, against a rock, 
her body bent slightly toward the right, her left leg advanced forward. 
She is holding a drapery with her right hand while resting her left on 
the rock. Her head is bent down and her hair parted in the middle is 
- arranged over her ears and on the top of her head. The figure is stand- 
ing on a square bronze base decorated with four turquoise-blue Sévres 
plaques. 

Another sculptor, Augustin Pajou, is represented by a terracotta 
model iof his famous Psyche (Fig. 3). She is portrayed here at the 
moment when she loses her lover through her own indiscretion, and 
is seated on a rock in an attitude of despair bending back her head and 
supporting it with her right hand while resting her left against the 
rock. A drapery partly covers her body. The pose of Psyche and the 
way in which she lets herself. be overwhelmed by her sorrow are of ex- 
quisite naturalness and spontaneity. It comes from the Pajou family 
and is signed and dated “Par le Citoyen Pajou en l’an V de la Ré- 
publique Francaise” 1796 V Style. 

This statuette was made a few years later than the statue in marble 
representing the same subject and which is now in the Louvre. The 
model for both was the same but the pose is different. The idea of the 
composition originated when Pajou was asked to make a statue which 
would be a pendant to the Cupid by Bouchardon. He decided to rep- 
resent Psyché at the moment when she was abandoned by Cupid and 
sent a plaster of his work to the Salon in 1785. The statue though 
criticised by some, met with great success, and this decided him to ex- 
ecute it in marble, which he exhibited in 1791 and which is now in the 
Louvre.* However even after the accomplishment of this masterpiece, 
the idea of his subject still haunted him. He invented different poses 
for his model, as seen by the statuette here described, and by another 
in the Adolphe Oppenheim Collection in Paris, which he executed after 
the Louvre statue and before the statuette in the Schiff Collection. It 
is signed and dated “L’An 3 de la République Frangaise, 1795 Vieux 
Style”, and shows Psyche seated on a bench like in the Louvre statue 
but in a somewhat different position.* In the Schiff statuette the 
bench is abandoned and Psyche is seen on a rock overcome by sorrow 


3Reproduced in Henri Stein: “Augustin Pajou,” p. 342, pl. XII. 
4Reproduced in Henri Stein: “Augustin Pajou,” p. 259. 
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at having lost her lover. Her attitude, full of despair and inner emo- 
tion, seems in better accord with her intense feelings than in either the 
Louvre or the Oppenheim examples. The modeling is of great beauty, 
the pose natural and full of emotion and the composition as a whole 
one of the most successful. 

When from Pajou we pass to Clodion we are in the presence of an 
artist of different temperament and different artistic conception. In 
spite of his having executed many portraits and his famous bas-reliefs 
on the Arc de Triomphe of the Carrousel he is chiefly known for his 
series of Bacchantes and Satyrs with which he delighted his contem- 
poraries and which still continue to delight the amateurs of today. 
The two delightful groups in this collection belong to this series. One 
of them represents a nude nymph crowned by a Satyr and accom- 
panied by a Child Satyr eating grapes (Fig. 4) ; the other a Cupid rid- 
ing a dog (Fig. 5). Both are executed in terracotta. The first group 
shows a Satyr standing and resting against a rock. He is nude except 
for a garland of vine leaves around his head and loins. He is embrac- 
ing and crowning a nude nymph who puts her arms around his neck 
and whom he is pressing against him. Next to him at the right is seen 
the Child Satyr eating grapes. The group rests upon a round low base 
and is signed and dated 1765. It comes from the Muhlbacher Collec- 
tion and is reproduced in the Sale Catalogue, 1907, No. 178. The 
same group is reproduced in Thirion: “Les Adam et Clodion”, 1895, 
as belonging to M. Barbedienne. In speaking of it, p. 246 and 411, he 
says that it belonged to the Beurdeley Collection, sold in 1882. It is 
to be supposed that it is the Beurdeley-Barbedienne group which 
Thirion reproduces which is now in the Schiff Collection and here re- 
produced. The two mentions which he devotes to the Beurdeley group 
signed and dated 1765 refer to the same example. From the Beurdeley 
Collection it would have passed to the Barbedienne and later to the 
Muhlbacher Collection from which it came to its present owner. 

Among groups representing the same subject with some variations 
there is one reproduced by Thirion in the book mentioned above, p. 
240; two were formerly in the Jacques Doucet Collection (Sale Cat- 
alogue 1912, No. 97-98), and one is in the Royal Collection in Russia, 
in the Palais d’Anitchkoff reproduced in “Trésor D’Art en Russie’. 

The second group by Clodion represents a Cupid seated on the 
back of a dog upon a drapery and holding on to him with guides made 
of roses. The group is standing on a rectangular base upon which is 
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seen Clodion’s signature and the date 1799. It was formerly in the 
Eugene Kraemer Collection,’ and a group similar to it but showing 
some variation figured at the Exposition Retrospective de Nancy.° 

Joseph Charles Marin who was a pupil and imitator of Clodion is 
represented in Mr. Schiff’s collection by a Maternity group (Fig. 6) 
and by two female busts in terracotta. In the first we see a young 
woman in a sleeveless gown cut low in front and exposing her bare legs. 
She is seated on a low chair standing on a round base. Her hair is 
parted in the middle and arranged over her ears and on the top of her 
head, while parts of it fall in curly strands over her shoulders. A nar- 
row band is fastened over it in front. She is nursing and supporting 
with her right arm a baby seated on her right knee, while with her left 
arm she is supporting another child standing at her side and trying to 
attach to her girdle a flower which he took from a basket standing at 
his feet. He is nude except for a drapery around his right shoulder and 
has a garland of flowers around his head. On the other side of the 
young woman is seated a third child, nude, playing a tambour. Signed 
Marin behind the tambour. 

Lami, in his dictionary of sculptors from the French Schoo! of the 
eighteenth century (vol. II, p. 109) speaks of various works executed 
by Marin. Among them he mentions a Maternity group which Marin 
exhibited in the Salon in 1795. It is very possible that our group is a 
replica of this model which he executed for M. Pillot, which was bro- 
ken at the exhibition and for which he asked 5,000 francs indemnity. 

Two female busts by Marin (Fig. 7) which belong to a large num- 
ber of the same kind scattered in museums and private collections 
show two young girls partly covered with draperies. They are posed 
on round marble bases and their heads are slightly bent to the side. 
Garlands are in their hair which is parted in the middle and of which 
two strands fall over their shoulders in front. 

The last example we deal with in these pages is a statuette in mar- 
ble representing the seated figure of Voltaire by Jean Antoine Houdon 
(Fig. 8), the most celebrated sculptor of the second half of the eight- 
eenth century. The statuette is executed in marble and shows Vol- 
taire seated in an armchair in the style of the Louis XVI period. He 
wears a loose gown and a mantle draped in the antique fashion. One 
of his hands rests on the armchair, while the other falls along his body. 


5Catalogue de la Collection Eugéne Kraemer, 1913, I, p. 98, No. 126. 


®Thirion: “Les Adam et Clodion,” p. 211. 
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The expression of his face is full of fire and intelligence in spite of 
the fact that when Voltaire posed for the life size statue in marble of 
which this statuette is a reduction, he was ill and nearing his grave. 
This statue which was given by Voltaire’s niece, Madame Denis to the 
Comedie l'rangaise, was not exhibited until 1781, three years after the 
philosopher’s death, but there are extant two statuettes of the same com- 
position, executed in 1778, of which one in terracotta is in the Musée de 
Versailles, and another in gilded bronze made for Catherine of Rus- 
sia, was in the Hermitage in Saint Petersbourg, and is now in Count 
Schouwaloff’s Collection. In this latter statuette Voltaire is sitting in 
the same position as in the one here reproduced, which differs from the 
statue in the Comédie I’rangaise in certain details such as the peruque, 
the pose of the left arm and the pose of the feet. 

The original plaster of the large figure from the Comédie Francaise 
is in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. There is also a repetition of 
it in marble in the Musée de I’I‘rmitage, a model in terracotta in the 
Metropolitan Museum, a cast in the Versailles Museum, a figure in 
“carton-pate” in the Bibliotheque in Rouen and a sketch in plaster in 
the Nantes Museum. 

As for small statuettes such as the one we are concerned with here, 
a relatively large number of them exist in marble, in bronze, and in 
terracotta. It was one of the most popular statuettes of the time and 
the demand for it was great. Houdon consequently executed a large 
number of them. Among those still in existence and outside of the 
ones already mentioned, there is a statuette in painted plaster in the 
Louvre, one in bronze in the Houdon family, another in bronze in the 
Dumenge-Cremel Collection, one in terracotta sold at the Doucet 


Sale in 1912, and others. 


7For more details see in the “Réunion des Socétés des Beaux Arts des Départments,” 1896, 
p. 461 ff. an article by P. E. Mangeant: “Sur une statuette de Voltaire par Jean Houdon.” See also 
Giacometti: Houdon, vol. III, and Lami: “Dictionnaire des sculpteurs frangais du 18 siécle,” vol. I, 


P. 424-425. 
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AN ITALO-BYZANTINE PANEL 


HE development of our art-historical knowledge has progressed in 

the last fifty years in a curious way. Taking Vasari as a basis, 
art-scientists of the past developed art history in the form of a series of 
personalities, who brought about certain changes and schools. In time 
this concept was found deficient. Eventually it was realized that Va- 
sari was little more than a clever writer of anecdotes who had only a 
limited historical and aesthetic knowledge, and with that discovery the 
fault of the whole system became apparent. Vasari knew nothing of 
the art which preceded Cavallini, Cimabue and Giotto. Those great 
artists and others appear in his opinion like the “deus ex machina” of 
the Greek drama —as a sudden miraculous appearance of genius. 
This conception was the basis of all the literature which formerly con- 
cerned itself with the development of Italian art. 

Being mostly anonymous and showing an apparent uniformity of 
style which stretches from the third to the fourteenth century, Byzan- 
tine painting has, in spite of its great wealth in mosaics and paintings, 
been treated as the Cinderella of art science. Was it the lack of a 
definite understanding of the aesthetic value of imaginative painting, 
or was it the over-estimation of naturalism which prevented us from 
penetrating the importance of the Byzantine? Was it the over-em- 
phasis on names, definite personalities, comparisons of details, which 
obscured our understanding of the most vital art which Europe ever 
produced? All the modern “inhibitions” of the art-scientist have cer- 
tainly contributed to the neglect of Byzantine art. Even in our times, 
we see a scholar like Venturi condemn the revolution which the Chris- 
tian mentality infused into Roman naturalism as a decadence and ex- 
tol the return from Byzantine art to the Renaissance as a liberation. 
Other scholars who have treated the same subject have suffered from 
the same prejudice, from the idea that naturalism is absolutely neces- 
sary to produce a vital art. As most modern artistic production and 
thought are still under the spell of the belief that highest aesthetic con- 
ception is derived directly from nature, their attitude is comprehensi- 
ble but at the same time indefensible. 

If scholars will not consider aesthetics from the point of view of 
detached vision, Byzantine art will not find a clear interpretation. 
Still, the progress which has been made in the last years must not be 
undervalued. A number of paintings have appeared which give a com- 
prehensive idea of the whole evolution from a purely formal point of 
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view, and give an approximate idea of the tendencies reigning in West- 
ern Europe. As far as the East is concerned, we are only at the be- 
ginning of the problem. Reports from Russia inform us that the revo- 
lution in the Russian church has produced remarkable discoveries of 
Byzantine paintings on the walls of monasteries hitherto covered with 
whitewash. Those vast materials which have not yet been analyzed 
will probably change a number of opinions which we hold today. Also, 
the knowledge that Italy was continuously visited by Greek artists 
during the middle ages will make necessary a different distribution of 
the material which remains. 

The scientific knowledge of Byzantine art which we have acquired 
is therefore more or less tentative. It is at the point where our knowl- 
edge of Italian art of the fifteenth century was thirty or forty years ago. 
Many problems which were then unsolved have found their solution in 
our times. Attributions which were then considered final have been 
changed. The same will be true in regard to Byzantine art, which still 
needs a great deal of research from an historical point of view, and even 
more analytical work in the light of modern aesthetics. 

One of these anonymous paintings expressing the growth of ideas 
and the tendencies of the duecento, of which Cimabue is the last ex- 
ponent, has been presented recently to the Worcester Art Museum, by 
Mrs. Homer Gage of Worcester. In accord with the tendencies reign- 
ing in the middle ages, this painting of the Last Judgment has unusual 
vitality and power. On account of those affinities of style prevailing 
throughout Italy, its origin is difficult to decide. 

In view of the indefinite state of our knowledge it is natural to con- 
clude that the panel was painted in Upper Italy, inasmuch as it is not 
pictorial in a small picture sense but is in conception like mosaic or 
fresco. From the reproduction one would think it a mural painting 
on a much larger scale than it really is. The technique of defining the 
forms in elongated lines, sharp angles and broad tones, suggests a 
fresco. Panel pictures in Byzantine style have usually the preciosity 
of enamel painting. From the absence of this characteristic we may 
conclude that the artist must have been accustomed to the fresco 
technique, a fact which is also more in harmony with the general tend- 
ency reigning in the fourteenth century in Italy to express ideas on a 
broader scale — that is to say in fresco. The increased interest in the 
Christian mythology and Franciscan legend, resulting from the ap- 
pearance of S. Francesco and his methods of preaching, caused an ever 
increasing number of churches to be built. The mosaic with its elab- 
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orate technique, could not fulfil the demand for immediate decoration. 
Fresco was a cheaper and more rapid method of meeting an urgent 
necessity. Still the church was yet the cultured center and panel paint- 
ings a luxury for the few. It was therefore natural that the stylistic 
ideas of the fresco should be noticeable in smaller paintings. In study- 
ing details in early frescoes in other parts of Italy, Rome for instance, 
we find types of the Christ as closely, if not more closely, related to the 
Christ in the Worcester panel than any in northern art. In the groups 
of the Apostles in the Ascension in S. Clemente is an earlier version of 
the same idea as that in the upper part of our picture, only mitigated in 
intensity and having already a slight tendency toward realistic sur- 
faces. In a triptych in Perugia, which Venturi assigns to Giunta 
Pisano,’ is to be found the type of features closest to those in our pic- 
ture. Although I do not wish to give the impression that both are by 
the same hand, they undoubtedly belong to the same art centre. The 
types of the Madonna and St. John have similar characteristics, al- 
though the Worcester picture shows rounder forms and a freer handling 
of facial expression. In the lower part of the Worcester panel the fig- 
ures of the Blessed and Damned are treated in flat surfaces, the form 
being indicated solely by line and the figures possessing the faculty of 
free gesticulation. In fact they show a higher degree of articulation 
than usually is found in Byzantine art. This group, derived in execu- 
tion and spirit from French miniature art, is probably the work of one 
of the great number of Cistercian monks who came from France into 
Italy and were active in painting between 1275 and 1349. These monks 
painted portraits on the covers of Sienese accounting books during the 
second half of the thirteenth century. An example of this type is pub- 
lished by Venturi under the name Gilio 1258. 

The relation to both these paintings permit us certain conclusions 
as to the locality in which our panel was probably produced. The artis- 
tic milieu is undoubtedly Umbria or Tuscany. A closer study and 
more ample information will probably give us the name of the artist. 
But to enjoy the lyrical quality of the characters, the gayety of the 
drama, the aesthetic conception, and all the elements which make 
these paintings a complete unit, an attribution is not necessary. Pos- 
sibly names add to our historical knowledge, but they are more or less 
confusing to our artistic appreciation. The anonymous state prevail- 
ing in Indian, Egyptian and Byzantine art is —I must confess — a 


1A, Venturi, Storia dell ’Arte Italiana, Vol. V, p. 102, fig. 84, 85. 
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greater incentive to the use of our sensibilities than is the system of 
labelling which prevails today. 

Coming back to the Worcester panel, we see that its distinguishing 
features are found again in those works which belong to the second half 
of the thirteenth century. The lack of vertical parallelism and canoni- 
cal severity indicates a rather late Byzantine work. The same subject 
at Grosseto Cathedral’ has a similar vein of lyrical spontaneity. Here 
also the draperies are still angular but the faces have already a round- 
ness which is absent in earlier works. The Christ and the Angel are 
Byzantine, with a vitality and trend towards the development empha- 
sized by Cimabue, and although not directly influenced by Cimabue, 
come out of conditions similar to his. 

The Christ, with arms outstretched revealing the wounds, is in a 
seated position in a mandorla of receding layers of blue — the outer 
layer, light in shade, converges in steps to a blue of deep intensity. The 
outside edge of the mandorla has a thin line of light yellow and each 
layer of dark blue is decorated with double thin lines at intervals of a 
little more than an inch. The face of the Christ has a calm expectancy. 
Long reddish hair hangs down on each shoulder. The arched eye- 
brows and almond round eyes, the thin nose and small mouth, droop- 
ing moustache and slightly bearded chin are in keeping with the long, 
thin face. The outer garment, a golden brown, may originally have 
been purple. The under garment showing below the mantle is light 
rose-red in colour. 

The angel sounding the trumpet on the left of the Christ wears a 
pale pink mantle over light yellow. The opposite angel holding the 
scroll with sun and moon indicated is attired in a deep pink robe and 
grey-white mantle. Above the mandorla are the heads of the Madon- 
na and St. John and on each side of them is an angel in pink and yel- 
low holding the emblems of the Passion. The variety of colour against 
the green background animates the composition. 

The angels are heavier than those to be found in Cimabue’s paint- 
ings. ‘They have not the sensitiveness of feature or the calm dignity 
typical of his work. But they have greater movement and are painted 
in a more deliberate fashion. In spite of the symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the composition, the impression of rapid activity is expressed 
with surprising facility. All the figures are filled with great power of 
movement. The Christ has the dignity of arrested action rather than 
that of calm contemplation. 


1Venturi, Vol. 3 op. cit., p. 113, fig. 91. 
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It is difficult to state definitely the date of the Worcester painting. 
It probably belongs to the last quarter of the thirteenth century. I be- 
lieve that it does not come from any of the great art centers but is 
likely to have been painted somewhere near Umbria or Tuscany, prob- 
ably by a travelling monk. Few of the works which the duecento has 
left to us possess such freedom of spirit. The lyrical sweep of the com- 
position and the spontaneous expression of action and gestures indi- 
cate already the final step which Giotto was going to take in forming 
the new aesthetic idea of art. 


GConm2 nT a 


PEGASUS 


Painted by Karl Anderson 


Meekly, with drooping wing, 
The cloud-accustomed stallion bends his head 
To the clear waters of the Pierian Spring, 
Unbridled, gently led. 


Led by the hand of Youth 
Laid on his starry mane in light caress — 
Youth, unashamed and virginal as truth, 
With air of tenderness. 


Yet in her other hand 


She holds a birch, cut in some Grecian glade. . . 
A birch—lest winged Art misunderstand 


That Youth will be obeyed. 
eS 
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ABBOTT HENDERSON THAYER 


~~... is born in the soul of the artist—unless its birthplace 
be great it cannot be a great picture—this explains the triviality 
of much modern painting. Abbott Thayer the man exceeded anything 
his brush created. His character was the parent stem of which his pic- 
tures were the blossoming. His idealism unalterably opposed the 
materialism of today—materialism made a creed for indulgence of the 
ego. What mattered was not that he theorized about his art—all art- 
ists do that—but that his well proportioned character towered above 
his theories, impressing everyone who came within its radius. A life- 
time of active contact with spiritual truth goes to the making of such 
a character. 

A great nature is largely self feeding. The healthy vigorous body 
of Thayer’s talent so thoroughly assimilated outside influences that 
no trace of them remained. His work expresses his own inner thought. 
In the many appraisals of Thayer we find not a single allusion to the 
domination of any artist-personality over his point of view or choice 
of subject. 

Yet his originality never borders on eccentricity: he does not seek 
to capture attention by bad taste. Those who prize dignity welcome 
it all the more in his work because it is so rare a quality in modern art. 
He invests even the immaturity of youth with it. Originality, sincerity, 
dignity and kindliness were the four towers of his stalwart character, 
and not the least of these was kindliness. An artist friend said of him: 
—“Trouble brought Thayer’s friendship into strong relief: he helped 
with the understanding heart, carefully hiding every trace of his good 
deeds. He intervened between me and accumulated disaster, restoring 
my grip on myself with practical and spiritual aid.” 

His freedom from artificiality reveals itself in his inborn love of 
nature both in her picturesque and scientific aspects. In his passion 
for the out-of-doors he was the antipode of the salonnier. A friend 
who visited him in his country home tells of a collection of wild duck 
skins preserved by Thayer because of their wonderful sheen—these 
rich color tones he loved to reproduce in his landscapes and portraits. 

Thayer was intimate with nature in her elemental aspects: he knew 
wild animals and little birds, quiet twilight depths, the bleak rushing 
wind before dawn, the first fresh radiance of day, the icy stimulus of 
mountain air, the solitude of the pines where snows thicken, the cool 
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fingers of the breeze on hot human cheeks, the everlasting kinship of 
Mother Earth to the beating heart which seeks her solace: he makes 
us sense Nature’s repose, yet he understands that she has her ominous 
unfathomable moods, that we love her partly because she hurts and 
mystifies us: apprehension of her power breathes in his landscapes like 
the great Monadnock and in his splendid, unsmiling, deep-eyed women. 

Although Thayer set his face against the scientific materialism of 
his age, he was a scientist. By years of research he discovered the law 
(afterwards known as the Thayer Law) of protection, not through 
identity of color, but through the values of light and shade—this theory 
led to the art of camouflage. His ideas are given in full in a volume, 
“Concealing Coloration in the Animal Kingdom,” edited and illus- 
trated by his son, Gerald Thayer. Thayer developed his scientific 
theories through his knowledge of art—indeed only an artist could 
have discovered the law of “Concealing Coloration.” Thus did science 
and art so often seemingly irreconcilable dwell together harmoniously 
in him. 

He was no aloof parlor-critic of his age: the storm of the Great War 
swept him into wholehearted activity—through his scientific work he 
was really the father of the camoufleurs, who rendered such important 
service. 

Another source of Thayer’s inspiration was his reverence for wom- 
anhood—in this he stood a world apart from the modernistic attitude 
which paints woman from the viewpoint of scientific interest. His 
conception of woman is bigger than mere analytical observation. He 
makes her capable of acting courageously because she thinks deeply: 
he expresses the potential strength of her youth going out to meet the 
future and her spiritual motherhood brooding protectively over uni- 
versal need: he paints not the sophisticated femininity of an overripe 
civilization but womanhood strong and wholesome, withal mysterious 
and destiny-freighted. The gravely absorbed faces of his women, 
though not the supposedly alert and nervous American type, are yet as 
throughly American as the trailing arbutus of Thayer’s native section, 
a flower delicately poignant in tint and fragrance set in hardy resistant 
leaves, growing in difficult places where the foot of the philistine never 
penetrates. 

Only an artist who has wrought a character out of suffering can 
paint woman ideally and in addition to an experience of the heights 
and depths of living, he must have, in order to make woman ideal yet 
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human, a subtle intuition of feminine nature. These qualities were his. 

Not otherwise than through the avenues of his inner life did the 
external events of Thayer’s life influence the development of his talent. 
Soon after his marriage he went with his young wife to Paris where he 
spent four years at the école des Beaux Arts. Nominally he was the 
pupil of Gérome, but French instruction and contacts did not really 
scratch the surface of his inevitable vocation. He admired the early 
Italian artists — Tintoretto, the Siennese and the Florentines. Yet 
(strange antithesis) he also intensely admired Franz Hals—the mys- 
ticism of the former and the robustness of the latter were both in 
Thayer’s make up. 

On his return to America he formed congenial friendships with 
Weir, Wyant, Eaton, Chase and later a deep friendship with Dewing 
with whom he had in common distinction and idealism By virtue of 
his personality and talents Thayer became a dominating figure among 
American painters. His fellow craftsmen who deeply esteemed him 
made him president of the Society of American Artists. He lived 
with his children in Hudson River towns: later his home was in the 
shadow of his beloved Monadnock. He did not go into quantity pro- 
duction; his best portraits are profound and intimate studies of the 
members of his own family in idealized and pictorial representation. 

He is not a decorative painter in the narrow sense of the term, that 
is, he does not sacrifice character and solidity of form to design. For 
him painting means more than mere pattern of color and line. 

Spiritual power surging up through mortal limitations is the theme 
which has touched his work with the light of other worlds This mes- 
sage finds expression in his fine landscape “Monadnock” at the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, in which we seem to glimpse the transfig- 
uring glory of God behind the oppressive mountain of Destiny. One 
stands, as it were, directly under ominous Monadnock, its shadow 
blackens the pines in the foreground and stains the snow to dusky 
violet. Surmounting its awful presence rises a peak ablaze in blinding 
sunset splendor. The mountain towers out of gathering darkness into 
a resonant sky: it is the symbol of the overwhelming experience be- 
yond which is the spiritual revelation. 

Thayer’s “Portrait of a Young Woman” at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum has the attitude of Diana—vigilant, vital and pure. Posed 
against a background of foliage she breathes the spirit of the out-doors. 
Power speaks in the big arrangement of the white draperies and in 
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the sweeping gesture of the entire figure. His “Half-draped Figure 
of a Young Woman” ranks likewise among his finest paintings. It 
has more of wistful feminine appeal yet it also has the epic human 
quality which transcends sex. The background and the magnificently 
draped vesture are in the deep warm greens which Thayer loved. 
“Gladys” (the artist’s daughter), is a study of a young girl’s head and 
shoulders silhouetted against a richly foliaged background: in her face 
youthful wonder mingles with potential strength — a healthy girl faces 
life thoughtfully and adequately ; as in all his portraits of young wom- 
en there is wholesome physical development but no redundancy — be- 
neath the wholesomeness is youthful austerity. 

“Mary” has passed from girlhood into young womanhood. The 
splendidly constructed head expresses New England reserve, the New 
England hardiness which resists and endures, no effervescence, a little 
lack of geniality even, no coquetry and no self-consciousness. Thayer’s 
“Angel” is an exquisite idealization of girlhood — poised between 
Heaven and Earth she seems to contemplate both. His “Caritas” in 
the Boston Museum is an apotheosis of motherhood, the all-embracing 
spirit of love guilding a universe which would otherwise sink into de- 
spair. 

In the “Brother and Sister” the patrician heads of two serious dark- 
eyed children gleam palely in dark shadows like mountain flowers at 
twilight. 

Among Thayer’s water-colors “A Forest Interior” arrests through 
its imaginative suggestion of the deep woods. His aquarelle “Monad- 
nock in Winter” shows the majestic purple bulge of the great moun- 
tain obscuring the sky, sweeping up from the slender points of pines. 

The drawings reveal his power as a draughtsman: the line is 
beautiful in the drawing of the erect majestic Minerva riding straight 
at us ; in the exquisite sprays of cocoanut palm; in the character studies 
of hands. 

Spiritual significance counts for most in his interpretation of life. 
We feel that this significance consists in a sense of the high destiny of 
man rather than in a definite solution of the problems of life. The 
eyes of his models express wonder, sometimes even puzzled sadness, 
but they face the present and future with poised strength, faith and 
love. 

His work has no taint of the erotic or of affectation. It is whole- 
some yet elusive, reserved yet straightforward, vital yet tranquil, com- 
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pelling but not aggressive, powerful but never sensational and rarely 
dramatic. He goes his own inevitable way untouched by modernistic 
vagaries, though eclectic in the choice of means to the end he has in 
view. 

From his work we get his personality—fine, tender, imaginative 
yet strong-willed, well-balanced, broadly cultured and reserved. He 
had the physical, mental and moral stature of a big man. Portraits 
of him show us what might have been a statesman’s head: behind the 
dome-like forehead was an intellect of fine calibre. The firm jaw, the 
large, well proportioned, finely cut, somewhat aquiline features, the 
steady gaze express a nature which rides events instead of being ridden 
by them. Such a character of rock beats back the storms and carries 
flashing signals for despairing mariners. 

Through all Thayer’s work sweeps a current of purity and vigor. 
A powerful soul bearing irresistibly upward has given us glimpses of 
its goal. He loved the mountain heights; the vital upper air, the deli- 
cate plants of high altitudes, the luminous clouds which rest on moun- 
tain summits, and to the heights of Monadnock which he had glorified 
in his heart and on canvas his ashes were committed. 


Catlhuui lack 
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Mr. RosE.te’s Sacrep BuLL 

In the article by Mr. Walter A. Roselle on Babylonian Art in the October, 
1923 number of “Art in America and Elsewhere,” he published among other 
objects a sculptured figure of a bull, dating back to the early Sumerian period 
(about 3000 B. C.) and made two observations with reference to the same: 

First: — That the peculiar markings which covered its body in the form of a 
trefoil design recalled to mind the similar markings on the so-called Hathor 
Couch recently found in the tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen, and suggested the idea 
that perhaps this couch was of Babylonian and not of Egyptian origin as general- 
ly supposed. 

Second: — That it was his belief that his figure of a bull was a form of libation 
vessel probably used by the ancient Babylonians (or Sumerians) for sacrificial 
purposes and was the predecessor of the so-called Rhytons which came into use 
at a much later period in Greece. 

The letters published herewith were occasioned by Mr. Roselle’s articles and 
are of considerable interest as giving the opinions of three eminent scholars re- 
garding the matter thereof. 


“Y OULBURY, 
Berks, 
Near Oxrorp, 
Oct. 21, 1923. 


Dear Mr. Rosette: 





It is most good of you to send me your interesting article on examples of Baby- 
lonian Art in the current number of “Art in America.” I hope to refer to the 
important discoveries that it makes known to the world in my second volume on 
the Palace of Minos, with the material for which I am now struggling. The 
bull’s head and body with the inlays in particular is as I had already noted 
especially valuable to my own researches as giving the origin of a type of ritual 
vessel that eventually made its way to Crete. In connection with these, I have 
a particular favor to beg of you. Could you let me have sketches of these given 
in section so as to show how they were hollowed out? In the later examples, the 
liquid for offerings was poured in either through an aperture in the back or the 
top of the head and made its way out of the snout. It looks as if we had much 
the same arrangement here. 

I have not the Hathor Couch before me in any illustration at this moment but 
a trefoil design like your inlays might well go back to Babylonian models. The 
spots on the Hathor Cow often take a quatrefoil or trefoil shape which may well 
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represent early Babylonian influence of which more and more traces are beginning 
to appear in the earliest dynastic civilization of Egypt. 
Thanking you again for your courtesy in sending me a copy of your publication, 


Iam 
Yours very truly, 
ArTHUR Evans.” 
BRITISH MUSEUM, 
Lonpon: W.C.I., 
10/10/23. 
Dear Sir: 


I am very much obliged to you for the copy of your interesting paper which 
you have so kindly sent to me. Your Bull seems to me to be undoubtedly 
Sumerian, but it is hard to assign an exact date to it. The chief thing is to pos- 
sess it as you do. I don’t think Tutankhamen’s couch is of Babylonian origin; 
that was Petrie’s idea. If you look at the preface of my book on Tutankhamen 
you will see that I have shown the couch to be Egyptian, and I have identified 
the composite beast as Am-mit or Amem-mit, the monster of the Book of the 
Dead. I am glad you have published your bull, and again many thanks. 


Yours very truly, 
E. A. Watuis Bunce. 


“BRITISH SCHOOL OF ARCHAEOLOGY IN EGYPT AND 
EGYPTIAN RESEARCH ACCOUNT 
University CoLtLece, Gower St., Lonpon, 
Chet. 59, "23. 
Dear Sir: 

I am much obliged to you for sending me your paper. I have said from the 
first that the trefoil spots on the Hathor couch were Babylonian, and the elabor- 
ate bronze jointing of the couch proves that it was made for distant transport. I 
am very glad to know of another example of this form of markings in your collec- 
tion. With my best thanks, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Firnpers Petrie.” 


Mr. Roselle adds, in a communication to the editor; “while not in any way 
taking it upon myself to presume to question or criticize the opinion or judg- 
ment of such distinguished authorities, I am personally rather inclined to revise 
my own earlier opinion as to the origin of the Hathor Couch and to assume the 
middle ground as apparently indicated in the letter of Sir Arthur Evans, to the 
effect that while the Hathor Couch itself very probably is of Egyptian origin, 
still it also quite probably reflects in its design a strong Babylonian influence.” 

“Is it not also possible that it may therefore even be the result of the work- 
manship of foreign artists imported or transplanted from Babylonia to Egypt. 
Nor would this idea appear to be at all unreasonable in view of the well known 
fact that the importation and use of foreign artists and adoption of their ideas 
was frequently the custom in ancient times just as it is with us today.” 
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THe Retation or Art to Nature. By John W. Beatty. 16mo. New York. 

William Edwin Rudge. 1922. 

An interesting collection of the opinions of great painters, sculptors, philoso- 
phers and authors on the subject. Gari Melchers, the painter, writes a graceful 
foreword for the volume and the publisher brings it out in a most attractive 
form. 
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bard, with an Introduction by Kineton Parkes. Small Folio. Published by 
The Print Society, Woodgreen Common, Breamore, Hampshire, England. 


Full page reproductions of etchings and wood engravings by contemporary 
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vols. 8vo. (One volume text. Nine volumes of. plates.) Boston. Mar- 
shall, Jones Co., 1923. 

Mr. Porter in this exhaustive work has produced a sort of encyclopedia of 
the subject that meets admirably a real need. Students of art and architecture 
and scholars everywhere will find these volumes invaluable in the pursuit of their 
studies. The author is conscientious and accurate in his notes and has selected 
with instinctive understanding of their interest and importance the greatest 
monuments to illustrate the development of Romanesque sculpture. 


Jan Van Scoret. By G. J. Hoogewerff. Illustrated. Quarto. Martinus Nijhoff. 
The Hague. 1923. 
A scholarly work on one of the greatest of the painters of the early Dutch 
school, with reproductions of all of Van Scorel’s best work. 


PernturEs ET Pastets pE Reneé Meénarp. With a Preface by M. Andre Michel. 
65 Plates. Quarto. Librairie Armand Colin. 1923. 


A volume of extremely handsome reproductions in collotype of many charac- 
teristic paintings by an imaginative artist of considerable distinction. 


Boston Days or Witt1am Morris Hunt. By Martha A. S. Shannon. Illustrated 
8vo. Marshall Jones Co., Boston. 1923. 


This story of the life and work of one of the best of our native painters is in 
reality made up very largely of copious quotations from other books and articles 
previously published. The fact that credit is always scrupulously given is little 
excuse for offering the public a volume containing so little that is new in the way 
of information on the subject. The illustrations are numerous and well chosen 
and the book attractively made. 








